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In the aftermath of the 
Moscow, summit, a leading 
analyst of Soviet affairs has 
expressed concern that the 
promise of “a generation of . 
peace” , is being oversold to 
the American people as an 
accomplishment rather than 
a hope. 

The Soviet Union, mean- 
while, maintains its goals of 
expanding its economic and 
political power in the world, 
he said. 

The -Soviets, according to 
Bay S. Cline, the former di- 
rector of intelligence and re- 
search at the State Depart- 
ment, “use the circus and 
theater of summitry in their 
own world -strategy of peace - , 
ru! coexistence! Bichard' 
Nixon appears to be. using it 
to make domestic 'political 
gains. ; 

“The administration is 
confusing the American peo- 
ple. because it is talking 
about the prolonged reduc- 
tion of international tension 
and a generation of peace. 
In the American view this 
means an absence of con- 
flict, but in the Soviet view 
it means only no nuclear 
war while the ‘class strug- 
gle’ continues economically 
and politically around the 
world.” 

The Soviet -Union,' Cline 
said, believes that the 
“correlation of forces” in 
the world— especially the 
weakening of the United 
States as a result of its in- 
ternal economic and? politi- 
cal problems — will inevi- 
tably lead to the victory of 
Soviet power. 

Cline was the chief of the 
analytical staffs on. the So- ' 
viet Union and China-in the 
Central Intelligence Agency 
and later deputy director of 
the CIA before he went to 
the State Department. 

He is now director of stud- 
ies at the Georgetown Uni- 
versity Center for Strategic 
Studies; 

Cline said the experts in 



government are well aware 
of what is happening and 
are reporting fully on the 
Soviet policy and attitudes. 
Numerous outstanding So- 
vietologists have -.been, mak- 
ing the same points in schol- 
arly journals, books , and 
congressional testimony. 

“But,” Cline said-,. “I think 
the cautionary aspects of 
this experiment in the diplo- 
matic approach toward the 
Soviet Union — and toward 
China— may have been , sub- 
merged in the need for . do- 
mestic politicaltriumph.” 

These were strong words 
coming from Cline, who has 
refused to let himself be- 
quoted ,on government pol- 
icy since he resigned from 
the State Department nine 
months ago. At that time it 
was clear that he was con- 
cerned that the problems of 
Watergate were interfering 
in the orderly process of 
conducting foreign policy. 

Cline admitted that there 
was some irony in the fact 
that Mr. Nixon was now us- 
ing cooperation with the So- 
viets-. when he had built his 
early, political career in -the 
1940s and 1950s on Cold War 
rhetoric and virulent anti- 
communism. 

Summit conferences like 
the one just completed, 
Cline said, tend to create an 
atmosphere 'of improved re- 
lations, but they also create 
the illusion that the Soviet 
Union and the United States 
share the same goals in 
seeking detente. 

Actually, Cline said, what 
the Soviet Union, in an ef- 



fort to obtain Western tech- , 
nology and consumer goods, 
is seeking, is peaceful coex- 
istence— in Moscow’s ...lexi- 
con:' the avoidance of war, 
the support of world revolu- 
tionary forces, the shrinking 
of capitalist resources and 
the “class struggle.” 

“Detente,” according to 
Cline, “is defined by most 
Americans as peace, stabil- 
ity, international coopera- 
tion, tolerance and' conver- 
gence. -' ■" 

“One of the things that 
bothers me,” he said,, , “is 
that we’ve got ourselves 
pretty well convinced that 
basic formulations of na- 
tional purpose don’t mean 
anything. Obviously ideolog- 
ical statements- are not sim- 
ple blueprints-' for future-fac- 
tion, but they, mean some- 
thing.” ; 7;'. ; ’ 

He said, “This -problem 
has been around "a long 
time; I believe we tend to ig- 
nore ideology completely, 
just as we refused to believe 
what Hitler said about Ger- 
many in the . 19.30s;” 

Cline made his rather pes- 
simistic remarks during a 
lengthy interview, in his of- 
fice in the quiet, of a fourth 
of July weekend. 

The paradox, he said, “is 
that if detente.; were really 
to succeed in our sense of 
the world , of opening mean- 
ingful contacts inside Soviet 
society, the Soviet . internal 
control system would feel so 
threatened it would destroy 
those contacts. . , Therefore 
our concept of detente can 
continue only, so ' long as it 
doesn’t succeed.” 

President Nixon’s descrip- 
tion of a web of relation- 
ships drawing the Soviet 
Union into a detente that is 
irreversible, in, Cline’s view, 
is thus probably not in the 
cards. 

“The kind of peaceful 




coexistence and detente 
which we do in fact have, a 
strong mutual interest in 
avoiding nuclear war, was 
established not by Richard 
Nixon and .Henry Kissinger 
but by Jack Kennedy as a 
result of the education in in- 
ternational affairs he gave 
NiMta Khrushchev during 
the Cuban missile ctisis in 
1962,” Cline said. ; j 
The basic outlines of pres-” 
ent Soviet strategy, Cline 
said, was decided at that 
time. A very high Soviet 
leader came to the United 
States shortly after that cri- 
sis and, told an American of- 
ficial that there would never ., 
aggin be a conflict oh those 
unequal ' terms. , The Soviet 
leaders decided then to have 
no more missile gaps, oa 
land or sea. It was then that 
Moscow started investing in 
its big missile . build-up to- 
ward a parity of forces with 
the United States. 

“What we’ve had since, 
but without the hoopla sur- 
rounding detente,” Cline 
said, “is the successful de- 
terrence of nuelear war. Ev- 
eryone has struggled since 
then on how to translate 
this into international coop- 
eration and understanding— 
our concept of detente as 
distinct from the Soviet vi- 
sion of continued, bitter 
struggle based on class and 
the need to support world 
revolutionary forces wher- 
ever they are.” 

At this point Cline pulled 
out a- recent article from the 
influential Soviet journal 
Problems of Peace and So- 
cialism to make his point. It 
said: “Peaceful coexistence 
is a specific international 



form of class confrontation, I 
linked to the peoples’ Strug- ! 
gle not only for peace, but 
also for the revolutionary 
transformation of society, to 
the strengthening of the so- 
cialist community, and, to 
mass actions against imperi- 
alism.” ' 

Said Cline;, “Ideology is "j 
not congenial to our people : 

. . . but I believe we should ! 
be aware that ideology as 
manipulated by a totalitar- 
ian leadership is forced on 
the people who, in turn, gen- 
erally tend to accept it be-, 
cause they are not exposed 
to other ideas.” 

It is Cline’s view that the 
American people must be 



educated about the Soviet 
perception of what is hap- 
pening. Cline quoted from a 
recent monograph by for- 
mer U.S. Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union Foy Kohler 
and others. 

' He noted that after the 
1972 Moscow summit meet- 
ing Soviet spokesmen said 
the Soviet Union does not 
1 view the U.S. policy of de- 
tente as reflecting, a change 
of heart but as a policy 
forced upon it by what the 
Soviets call “the social,: eeo- 
liomie and ultimately, mili- 
tary power of the Soviet Un- 
ion and the socialist coun- 
tries.” 

In the Soviet formulation, 
quoted by Kohler, that 
power “is compelling Ameri- 
can ruling circles to engage 
in an agonizing, reappraisal 
of values.” 

The quote continues: ‘'‘The 
standard Soviet line has 
been, and continues to be, 
that ‘the real alignment of 
forces in the world arena’ 
has shifted against the 
United States.” 

Exaggerated hopes from 
summitry, Cline said, 
“create an illusion that 
tends to divide and confuse 
and : producfe apathy, not 
, only at-home but among our 
allies!” 

In Europe, he said, there 
is “fear that a new Soyiet- 
American. relationship will 
lead to a diminution of the 
U.S. commithent to NATO, 
that there will be a with- 
drawal of U.S. forces and a 
lessening of, economic coop- 
eration, and hence increas- 
ing pressure on them to en- 
ter into long-term under- 
standings with the Soviet 
Union which, in time, would 
neutralize them , politically 
and strategically and, even 
.sooner, provide - opportuni- 
ties for united front govern- 
ments, getting Communist 
parties into power through 
the ‘parliamentary road to 
socialism’.” 

Cline , noted that this al- 
most happened, in France 
and could very likely occur 
in Italy within the year. 

Thus, the Soviet Union, 
Cline said, is using the at- 
mospherics of summitry for 
its own ends. “Just as the 
Chinese saw the Peking 
summit of 1972 in the same 
terms as a thousand years i 
ago they saw the arrival of j 
s delegations ■ from tributary ! 
states to bear gifts to the j 



emperor— first kowtowing | 

nine times — the Russians, j 
with a different psychology, j: 
out of their sense of insecu- j 
rity, take pride that Nixon j 
was coming to seek a modus ! 
vivendi with their now pow- | 
erful state— and that when 
problems build up in the j 
Middle East they can sum- ■ 
mon Kissinger to Moscow.” 
Soviet Communist Party 
chief Leonid I. Brezhnev is 
using summitry for his own ! 
purposes. He has, Cline said, ! 
“identified himself with I 



peaceful coexistence of a j 
kind which will permit the j 
gradual growth of what he j 
calls the socialist world, ; 
without serious danger of j 
war with the United States, 
the only adversary the Rus- 
sians fear.” 

Cline’s concern is, first' of 
all, that the American peo- 
ple be made aware of - what 
is going on. “There is. a need 
for what these days we call 
‘consciousness raising’,” he 
said. 

They should be urged, he 
said, “to focus on. the eco- 
nomic and political conflict 
which continues, and not be 
misled by diplomatic spec- 
taculars.” 

t[ The Soviets, he stressed, 
“have shown no interest In 
creating any web of rela- 
tionships because they fear 
the penetration of Soviet so- 
ciety by hostile .Western ide- 
ology.” . Instead, he said, 
they point to this desire for 
a “web of relationships” as 
demonstrating American 
weakness. 

Cline’s prescription for 
dealing with the Soviets en- 
tails first of all understand- 
ing what we are about. The 
United States, . he said, 
should remain strong mili- 
tarily, preserving its deter- 
rent “whatever it costs.” 

It should trade with the 
Soviet Union, but on non- 
concessional terms. He has 
no objection to granting ! 
most-favored-nation status, ' 
which would only put the ! 
Soviets on a par with other j 
nations. But he thinks cred- I 
its should be limited only to 
those deals that would be 
economically beneficial to 
the United States. 

We should take care not 
to export our most advanced 
technology hut to trade the 




products of that technology 
for Soviet raw materials,” 
Cline said. 

Finally, “we -should make 
no large, long-term invest- 
ments in capital unless 
there is , no other opportu- 
nity for the development of 
those same resources,” he 
said. This would mean that 
we should avoid investments 
in developing things such as 
Siberian oil and natural gas 
because of the uncertainties 
of long-term access to the 
products. 

“We should offer conces- 
sions' - in limited fields,” 
Cline said, “if and when, 

! through quiet diplomacy, we 
can make progress in open- 
ing Soviet society to foreign 
contacts, which is, after all, 
what we have advertised de- 
tente diplomacy is. all 
about.” ' ** 




